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AN ORATION ON DUELLING. 


The following Oration was delivered by a student of Cum- 
berland College, in the State of Tennessee, and communicat- 
ed to us by a correspondent at Nashville. ‘lhe impressive 
manner in which the consequences of this inhuman practice 
is here presented, is particularly interesting, as well for the 
justness as the pathos with which the subjecyiés treated; and 
think if any thing could deter from so diabolical a custom, 
ijt would be a due reflection upon the melancholy truths here 
set forth. We regret that the limits of our paper, will not 
permit us to give the whole of the Oration in the present num- 
ber. 

ORATION. 

Peruaps there are in society, few situations more unplea- 
sant than those which make it the duty of a person, like my- 
self, todeliver his opinions in the preceptoral tone of an Orator. 
Perhaps there is in society, no being more contemptible, than 
the mere Tyro in the school of humanity, who, in order to 
the promulgation of his opinions, invades the prerogative of 
age and experience, It is my duty—not my presamption: it 
is my fear of disgrace, for not attempting the performance of 
this duty—it is not vanitv and an idle hope of fame which 
u me before you in my present character. Iam not una- 
ware, that the subject to which I would call your attention, 
has been an object of speculation among the greatest men. 
I am ‘not unaware, that there are those in-this assembly, to 
attempt whose instruction upon a subject of such importance, 
would be ridiculous—men to whose attention I have no other 
claim than that which is founded in their ip duleence—but I 
have this to console me with regard to them—feeling, mag- 
nanimity and liberality generally reside with intellectual ex- 
cellence ; and I feel myself secured from the malevolence of 
all others by that almost universal law of nature, which or- 
dains, that where of necessity there must exist the will wan- 
tonly to injure, the capacity shall be denied. I am not entire- 
ty unapprehensive of the torrent with which every innovator 
of opinion has tg contend, when he opposes the tyranny of an- 
cient belief. The respect which we pay to the errors of our 
forefathers, has been deduced from that respect which is a- 
lone due to their truths—the attachment we feel to their vices. 
has been deduce t from the love which is due to their virtues--- 
we have transferred the veneration which is due to their per- 
sons as our parents, to their opinions, without examining the 
rectitude or fallacy of those opinions. It is our dependence 
upon their authority alouc, without examining the truth or 
falschood of their opiniens, which constitutes intellectual slave- 
rv. Divested of personal, shail we not divest ourselves of 
mental despotism? There is nothing more important to the 
welfare of society, than rectitude of opinion, founded upon » 
correct knowledge of the reasons which render it so. The 
weight and influence which is due to reason and truth alone, 
is too often given tothe baid authority of rank and barren re- 
putation. Lord Bacon’s opinions are entitled to no credence 
because they were his—but they are entitled to bélief and 
consecutive influence, because he reasoned rightly when he 
inferred them—We must know Lord Bacon’s reasons for his 
opinions, or his opinions, however weil founded. are our pre- 
judices—We may be right, I grant, by the adoption of bis 
opinions, without knowing his reasons ; but would it not bé bet- | 





ier to .hink right for a wrong reason, than to have no reasom 
at all ? If there is such a thing as instinct, 1t must consist in 
the power of thinking. and acting rightly without a reason.--- 
There is not a more delysive meteor in the atmosphere of in- 
tellect, than prejudice ; and (fatal truth) like the zmal meteor, 
it seldom fails to explode, and leave its followers in a cim- 
merian night of ignorance and error. It is our neglect in not 
knowing all that is necessary to be known for the regulation 
of human conduct, which causes our errors—It is not knowing 
all that is necessary, and which might be known ; that stamps 
our errors with criminality. What is it, but judging without 
knowing all that might be known, as to consequences, which 
induces the youth in the day-spring of life, toswerve from 
the path of moral rectitude ? What is it that induces him to 
stain the purity with which he is invested by the hand of his 
creator, by plunging into riot and debauchery? What is it 
that induces the hero to depopulate kingdoms? What is 4 
that induces the fanatick to propagate his religion by the 
sword ? What is it that induces the Duelist to seek renown 
at the muzzle of the pistol? This last is an important ques- 
tion. Relying on your kind indulgence, I shall endeavor to ex- 
amine it--tho ; I have not the presumption to believe, that I can 
be very successful in enlightening you by my investigation. 
he causes which give rise to the practice of duelling origi- 
nate in the nature of man,—and tlre complicacy of that nature 
involves the diffichity of discussion. L.very individual, com- 
ponent of the great mass of mankind, possesses ..e same 
number of qualitics which appertain to the nature 1 every 
other individual. The difference between individnals, is tobe 
found in the variety of fhe combinationsof those qualities, w'iich 
are common to all men. 7Z‘he character of the individual, i: 
the effect of those variously combined qualities. Zhese as- 
sertions, upon further consideration, will be found true of ne- 
cessity. It is his participation of all the qualities found in the 
nature of man, that stamps the individual with the insignia of 
the human character, and enables us to distinguish him as 
man. It is the various combination of those qualities which 
letermines the strength or weakness of the individual, and 
gives him rank and station upon the graduated scale of human- 
ity. Amid such a vast assemblage of diversified character, 
as this view of the human race presents, how difficult to dis- 
tinguish the tru’ springs of individual action. Perhaps ali that 
can be done upon so complicated a subject, is the imperfect 
delineation of a few of the most discoverable. . It may not be 
improper hei, to’ remark, that attempts have been made, to 
shew that the practice of duelling originated among the vices 
of our feudal ancestors, and that the force of their example 
has perpetuated its existence to us. Perhaps there is no 
maxim, the correctness of which is more universally allowed, 
than that throughout all the animated productions of nature 
the offspring is like the parent.—Perhaps from the lowest link 
in the great chain of life, up to that important one, which 
hinds animated nature to the throne of God, there is not an 
instance adducible from the records of time or observation, 
except it be founded in accident, which controverts this truth. 
Mankind are now what they were at their creation—endow- 
ed with the same powers and surrounded with the same objects 
of pursuit to excite them into action The same incentives to 
action produce the same deeds—or in other words the same 
causes produce the same effects. Do we pretend to make ure of 





ancientexample asa shelter from the imputation of crime ? © 
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58 MISCELLANEOUS. 


s it merely intealed, as the speculative point of origin for 
‘his vice ? It cannot be the latter—and if the former, we com- 
mit a fraud upon our ancestors by charging our crimes to their: 
‘afluence and not giving them credit for our virtues. Ancient 
«“xample, among many others, has been often, and with some 
shade of plausibility proffered, as a pretext for duelling—but 
itnever could have been offered as a reason—a reason for an 
Act is its justification. 
To be continued. 





To the Editors of the Observer. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

Lie revolution that, in thirty years, has taken place in the 
punishment of criminals in France, is no less ecctracrdinary 
than that in ite governnrent. — A crime row that would bring 
it» perpetrator to the guillotine, guarded be a few fons Jarms 
only, to manage the execation with decency, silence, ant ex- 
pedition ; for every species of tortnre, as weil as parade ¢) 
those occasions, is now totally abolished, was withim this pe- 
viod conducted in a manner which would have been condemn- 
ed as bardarous by our fiercest In‘lians, as will anvear irom 
the following narration of an execution at Orleans in Jane, 
1775, viz. 

** When we came to Orleans, we learnt that a criminal was 
to be breken alive at eleven o'clock that evening; and iu our 
ram les through the streets, saw the scaffold, whee!, and pre- 
parations for the execution. Tie papers of the condemna- 
tion were sold as ‘ last dying speeches’ are about the streets 
of London. By one of these I learned, that the poor wretch 
was convicted of belonging to a troop of thieves that infested 
the forest of Orleans; and of conveying them provisions, 
arms, and necessaries. It was in this important deputation 
of providing for his companions that he was surprised and 
taken. He had entered the city disguised as a peasant, and 
after he had executed his commission might have rejoined 
them in safety, had he not taken it into his head to brave the 
police by committing a daring robbery, and increasing the 
stores he meant toconvey tothem. But his unlucky star was 
mm the zenith; for after having robbed a house, and bound 
every person in it, he was seized, decamping with his bonty. 
HIis sentence was to have the question ordinary, and extraor- 
dinary, in order to oblige him to discover the haunts of his 
comrades; and afterwards to have, as the sentence ran, /ce 
bras, james, cuisses, et reing romAus viss evr un ectafund 
gui seers four cet effet dresse eur la filace Martrot de cette 
ville, ¢. fait mis sur une rou, la face tournee vers le ciel 
jour yw rester jusgue ce qwil exrpfire.* 

After we had supped, and the time drew near when this 
‘remendous sentence was to be executed, I walked out with a 
renatleman who had been my fellow-traveller from Bour- 
deaux, to see the procession of the criminal, and intended to 
retura as soon as the dourreax ¢ was about to begin his office. 
My friend’s imagination had already presented a picture to 
him sufficiently horrid; and as he had no inclination to 
heighten it with the reality, he staid at the auberge. The 
Place du Muartroi is a large square, capale of holding a vast 

mecourse of people; however. I found it filled, though not 
‘hronged, with males and females, not only of the vulgar 
class, for there were some who strutted in embroidery and 
silks. They were walking in parties as though they only 
came to enjoy the benefit of the air and exercise. I was sur- 
prised to see a multitude of young girls, whose delicate nerves 
I should have imagined would have been agitated at even the 
recital of human misery, flocking to see the exposition of it 
as if they expected a feu d’artifice.t 

Tue scaffold, judging by the eve, was about twenty feet 
square, and raised five feet above the ground: the stake that 
sapported one corner of it appeared three feet above the 


boards, and had a common wheel of four feet diameter, fixed | 


by the nave on it, as on its axis. We were examining this 
when the deurrcau brought some ropes, and a triangular bar 


ef iron, the instrument of terror. As soon as his torch was! 
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seen on the scaffold, the houses ar@ind were crowded at the 
windows, with spectators of ail ranks and denominations. 
Soon after came the guarce on horseback, with the criminal 
in acart. He was lifted out by the dowrredu, having nothing 
on but his shirt, and was attended by two monks, with torches 
flaming in their hands. I then attempted to retire, but 
crowds were pressing on me behind, so that I fonnd it impos- 
sible without the danger of being trodden to death. 

The poor wretch who was to suffer I judged to be abcut 
twenty-eight or thirty years of ase. Te did not wring his 
j hands, or show any marks of terror and ccrtrition by tears 
, or cries, but looked round on the spectators in a manner that 
has of-en, 1 am persuaded, been falsely attributed to uncon- 
cern and a hardened heart ; but, judging by his counterance, 
whilst he looked around, he did not appear to notice any 
thing: his thoughts were harrowed up, and that vacant hor- 
ror wh'ch filled his eyes seemed to show that the faculties of 
the soul stood aloof frem the body, even before the moment of 
their Anal separation. 

When the executioner had brought him to the middie of the 
scaffold, he proceeded to strip the criminals shirt from his arms 
down to his waist, and then to bind him te a cross, as it ap- 
pearedto me. It was plain what effect the torture of the ques- 
tion extraordinary had had; asevery joint was covered with 
blood, and he was incapable of walking. The question is not 
always the same; but by this I imagine that he had beea 
stretched on a bed till some of his veins and ligaments had 
burst. The monks now began to talk to him, to repeat some 
prayers, and soon after began to sing, I suppose, a hymn. All 
this time I found myself violently agitated---how, I cannot 





, describe ; my sensations were such as I never felt before. 


I accnsed myself of cruel curiosity, and whilst he was bind - 
ing made another attempt to get at a distance, as I was clese 
to the scaffold; but my companion told me I could not pass 
the horse, and gave me a phial of digueur to drink, whieh he 
had taken the precaution to put in his pocket. 

Immediately as the monks turned their backs, the bourrean 
caught up the bar, and finished his dreadful office of breaking 
the limbs, in less than a minute, without a single shriek from 
the poor criminal. Zhe blows were as rapid as he could 
strike them, one on each leg, and each thigh, two on each 
arm, and two on the ribs. He then laid the mangled carcase 
on the wheel,. which he brought forwards; placed it on the 
cowner stake, which was mentioned as raised above the scaf- 
fold. Here, with his assistants, he folded each limb, so that 
everv fracture appeared; and bound him in the manner ia 
which he was tobe expesed. The monks afier this began ta 
talk to him again, and what surprised me was, that he turned 
his bead and seemed able to attend and answer. In this situ- 
ation I thought, according to his sentence, ‘1¢ was to be lef? to 
linger till he expired from the anguish of Lis breken limhe ; 
but the bonrreau had not yet shewn the compassionate’ part 
of his office ; for soon afier he bronght a rene over the crimi- 
nal’s breast, and strainifg it, put in a minute a pericd to his 
life and miserv. 

The morning that we left Orleans, we saw im exposed cn 
the wheel, at the entrance of the forest, with seven or eirbt 
and twenty others, who had undergone the same prnishment. 
This is is an execution of which I never was bceiore, nor ever 
will be again a spectator. Apivs. 


* The arms, legs, thighs, and loins breken alive, upena 
scaffold to he prepared in Martroi-square, in that city ; that 
he should then be exposed on a wheel, with the face up- 
wards, and continue in that position till dead. 


t+ Executioner. + Firework. 





JUST PUBLISHED. at this Office. an elegant and correct 
edition of the LADY OF THE LAKE, a Poem, by Water 
Scott, Esq. octavo foolscap, hot-pressed. Price 75 cents. 


Alsothe U.S. SHIPPING & COMMERCIAL. LIST, pub- 
lished every Tuesday and Friday. Price 5 dollars per aanum. 


























RECORD OF THE WEEK, &c. 


MARY THE MAID OF THE INN. 


Who is she, the poor maniac, whose, wildly fix’d eyes 
Seem a heart overchare’d to express ; 

She weeps not, vet often and deeply she sighs ; 

Sie never complains, but her silence implies 
Tle ¢omposure of settled distress. 


No aid, no compassion, the maniac will seek, 
Cold and honrer awake not her care: 
Tirorgh her rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak, 
Gn her poor wither’d bosom half bare, and her check 
Hias the deathly pale hue of despair. 
Yeo cheerful and happy, not distant the day, 
Poor Mory the maniac has been; 
The traveler remembers, who journey’d this way, 
Nodamsel so lo.ely, no damsel so gay, 
As Mary, the maid of the inn. 





Her cheerful address fill’d the guests with delight, 
As-she welcom’d them in with a smile: 

Hier heart was a stranger to childish affright, 

Arc Marv would walk by the abbey at night, 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She Jov’d, and voung Richard had settled the day, 
Aod she hop'd tobe happy for life; 

But Richard was idle, and worthless, and they 

Who kuew him, would pity poor Mary, and say, 

‘Vac she was too good for his wife. 

“was autumn, and stormy, and dark was the night, 

Aad fast were the windows and doors; 

Two cnests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright, 

And smoaking in silence, with tranquil delight ; 
‘hey listen’i to hear the wind roar. 


oT 
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‘*Tis plessint,’ cry’d one, seated by the fire-side, 
‘Vo hear the wind whistle without.’ 
“A fine night for the Abbey '’ his comrade reply’d, 
* Methinks a man’s conrage would now be well try’d, 
Who sheuld wander the ruin about. 
‘I myself, like a school-boy, should trembie to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 
And could faner I saw, half persuaded by fear, 
Some ugly okt abbow’s white spirit appear, 
For this wind might awaken the dead !’ 
‘T'll wager a dinner,’ the other one cry’d 
‘ That Mary would venture there now,’ 
‘Then weger and lose !’ with a sneer he reply’d, 
‘Vilwarrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 
And faint if s'rc saw a white cow.’ 
‘Willi Mary this charge cn her courage allow ? 
His companion exciaum’d with a smile ; 
*{T shall win, for I know she will venture there now, 
And earn a new bonnet, by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in.the aisle.’ 
With feerless good humour did Mary comply, 
And her way to the Abbey she bent ; 
The wight it was dark, and the wind it was high : 
And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 
Qh! she shiver’d with cold as she went. 
O'er the path, so well known, still proceeded the maid, 
\here the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 
Through the gateway she enter’d, she felt not afraid, 
Vet the ruins were lonely and wiid, and their shade 
Seem’ to deepen the gloom of the night. 
All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 
Howl'd dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-cover’d fragment still fearless she past, 
And arriv’d at the innermost ruinat last, 
Where the elder tree grew in the aisle. 
Well pleas’d did she reach it ; and quickiy drew near, 
Ther. hastily gather’d a Seneh: 





—— 
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She paus’d, and she listen’d, all eager to hear, 
And her heart panted fearfully now. 


The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head ; 
She listen’d----nought else could she hear. 
The wind ceas’d, her heart sunk in her bosom with dread 
- For she heard in the ruins ‘distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 


Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear, 
She crept, to conceal herself there ; 
That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud shwne clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffiians appear, 
And between them a corpse did they bear. 


Then Mary could feel her heart blood curdie cold ' 
Again the reugh wind hurry’d by ;---- 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold---- 

E’en close to the feet of poor Mary it roll’d :---- 
She felt—and expected to die. 


‘ Curse the hat !’ he exclaims: ‘ nay come on and hice 
The dead body,’ his comrade replies ; 

She beheld them, in safety, pass on by her side, 

She seizes the hat, fear her courage supply’d, 
And fest through the Abbey she flies. 


She ran with wild speed, she rush’d in at the door, 
She gaz'd horribly eager around, 
Then her limbs could support their faint burden no more, 
And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the floor, 
Unable to utter a sound. 


Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 
For a moment the hat met her view ;---- 
Her eyes from their sockets convulsively start, 
—For, O pone ! what cold horror then thrill’d through her 
leart, 
When the name of her Richard she knew. 
* + * *© 
Where the old Abbey stands, on the common hard by, 
His gibbet is now to be seen} 
Not far from the road it engages the eye, 
The traveller beholds, it, and thinks, witha sigh, 











Then the sound of a voice seem’d to rise on her ear,---- 





Of poor Mary, the maid of the inn. Sov ruer. 





RECORD OF THE WEEK. 


NEW-YORK, December 15. 
Mr. Smith to Mr. Pinkney. 

Sir—From a view of the conduct of the British government, 
in relation to a Plenipotentiary successor to Mr. Jackson, as 
presented in your several communications, including even those 
brought by the Hornet, at which date and on which inviting oc- 
casion the subject does not appear to have been within the at- 
tention of governmant, the President thinks it improper, that 
the U, Sates should continue to be represented at London, by 
a Minister Plenipotentiary——In case thereof, no appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Jackson, of that grade, should 
have taken place at the receipt of this letter you will consider 
your funetions as suspended, and you will accordingly take your 
leave of abcence, charging a fit person with the affairs of the 
Legation. 

Considering the season at which this instruction may have 
its effect, and the possibility of a satisfactory change in the sys- 
tem of our relations with Great Britain, the time of your retura 
to the U, States, is left to your discretion and convenience. 

(Signed) J. SMITH. 
Wn. Pinkney, Esqr. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

We have great pleasure in learning, by letters from a very 
respectable source at St. Petersburg, that, notwithstandme te 
interloping trade carried on under the American flag, and the 
many irauds which are daily discovered under the same cover, 
there is the strongest reason to believe that every thought and 
act of the Russian government, is in a peculiar degree, favour- 
able, not only tothe support and encouragement, but to the ex- 
teusion, of the ecmmercial relations between that ccuntry and 
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tt is as honourabie to Russia as it must be grate- ) 
. dtates, chat she, aldo’ aumost alone in the path ot 
ce, wwiavinenced by the contagion of cxample, or by any 
c, fords to real American vessels and cargoes a 
rcourse on terms of reciprocity 


St. Louls, Oct. 31. 
ce time last spring it was discovered that the Osages had 
: woor three Delawares and Shawanocs, on ihe head 
(casconzde; at that period we ventured io pre 
moination of the Osages should they refuse com- 
he velodves of the slain, Some time ago the injur- 
collected a vast body of Cherokees, Creeks, &c. Xc. 
mtextion of attacking the Arkansas band of Osages, 
i prebably have cut off the whole nation, but for the 
ly Tpterterence of gen. Clarke, who induced the chiefs from 
> Cute i ase, 
i :e important cause of Teller vs. Burtis & Woodward, in 
ctment, which has occupied the Supreme Court, for four 
»s, and on the issue of which property tothe amount of half a 
lon of dollars wasinvolved, was decided on lhursday in fa- 
wir of Ure defendants, Mr. Chief Justice Kent presided. 
\t the Conrt of Oyer and Terminer and General Jail De- 
vy, held the two last weeks at Newtown, in and for the 
uty of Sassex, New-Jersey, the following persons were 
wvicted under the late act of Assembly of receiving and hav- 
.. ) possession a number of counterfeit bank notes of the 
“lanhattan Bank, knowing the said notes to be false and 
© noterfcit, with intent to utter and pass the same, to defraud 
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1 sid Menhattan Bank, viz------ John Cox, Esq. Samuel 
‘ Samnel Wade, Crowel Adams, William Butler.------- 
4 vas sentenced to five years solitary confinement in the 
| “tte prison at hard labour; Potter to three years, and 
4 ¢ to two vears. Butler was sentenced to five months con- 
+ 


ent in the county jail; and Adams to pay a fine of se- 
hundred dollars. We wnderstand that the difference in 
ishments inflicted, are from a difference in the degrees 
itaude manifest in the conduct of the respective persans 
‘ victed. 

\t the same court Jaco» Pough was convicted of breaking 
| robbing a store in the night ; he being an old offender, 
evaied from the state prison, was sentenced to ten years 
ment tohard labour in the state prison. At the same 
ourt, several © ier persons Were convicted of inferior offen- 

. but we have not learnt their names. 
in the county of Sussex a practice hath obtained of late, 


ra number of persons in disguise to assemble and punish by 
ng oo avail, and other acts of violence, persons charged 
himmoral behaviour. The Judge charged the Grand Jury, 


wit such conduct was an outrage committed against the 
peace and good order of society, and not to be endured in a 


¢ 


minunity governed by laws. ‘That to countenance the idea 


sia conbination of men, of their own authority, could make 
jaw, jodge the offenders against it, aad carry their own sen- 
ices into Execution, would at once sap the vital principles of 


1 social compact; that if the laws of the state were une- 
al to the preservation of morals, application ought to be 
le to the Legislature to remedy the evils; That it was the 
ity of the Grand Jury to enquire into the complaints which 
\ ould be made to them on that subject ; and if the evidence 
said justify it, present the offendets. 
‘ua consequence of which, the Grand Jury found bills of In- 
ictment against a number of persons, who were recognized 
)appear at the next court to take their trials. 
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the boats intended are of such a size, and construction, that 
passengers may remain in their carriages, and crive in and out 
with perfect safety and convenience ; and that eagh boat will 
receive eight or ten waggons or carriages at a trip. 

As winter has set in now is the proper season of warning a- 
gainst a practice which everv year, proves fatal to the lives of 
some or other in this country ; we mean the practice of burn- 
ing Charcoal in a close room, and particularly after going tobed 
at night. hat substance has the property, when burning of 
destroying vital air to an astonishing degree. Mr. Lavoisier, 
a celebrated French chemist, found that one pound of charcoal! 
in burning consumed two pounds nine ounces of oxygen, or vi- 
tal air. Hence it follows, that when persons sleep in a close 
room, with burning charcoal by their bedside, death is almost 
a certain consequence. For the burning charcoal, gradually 
consuming that part of the airin the room which supports life, 
or can be breathed, persons thus circumstanced die without 
waking out of their sleep, & without a strugyle. 





Coroneis’ Refrorts. Died, on Tuesday afternoon last, 
Mr. Patrick Clohosy, a native of Ireland, at No. 127 Henry-St. 
He was found dead in his bed, and was supposed to have ex- 
pired in a fit. 

House of Representatives, Washington, Dec. 10. 

On the motion of Mr. Alston, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of the Whole. Mr. Macon in the chair ; and on 
a motion of Mr. Root, the following resolutions were adopted, 
and referrec to select committees: 1. so much of the Pre- 
sident’s Message as relates to the subject of our foreign rela- 
tions. 2. On that part of West Florida acquired by the ces- 
sion of Louisiana. 3. On Manufactures and Kavigation. 4. On 
the Institution of a National University. 5. On the abuse of 
the American flag employed in Slave 7'rade. 6. On our land 
forces and fortifications. 7. On the Militia. 8. On the corps 
of Engineers and the Military Academy. 9. On the Navy. 
10. On the defects in the laws respecting the intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and France. 


SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 16: 


Washington, December 11. 

The following gentlemen compfrose the several committees. 

Foreign Relations. Eppes, Taylor, Fisk, Montgomery, 
Seaver, Chittenden, Dasha. 

West Florida. Wright, Sage, Gardner, Crawford, Lewis, 
M‘Bride, and Rhea. 

N. University. Mitchell, Burwell, Bacon, Porter,Wheaton, 
Ringgold. 

Forces and fortifications. Dawson, Helms, Cobb, Rea, 
(P.) Champlin, Livingston and Hubbard. 

Militia. Root, Turner, Potter, Cobb, Howland, Butler, 
Smith, Weakley, Morrow, M‘Kee, N. R. Moore, G. Smith, 


| Scudder, Konington, W. Chamberlain, Blarsdell and Jennings. 


Corps of Engineers and Military Academy. P. B. Porter, 
Love, Lyle, Pierson, Ely. 

Navy. Basset, Mumford, Quincey, Keenon, Milnor, JZay- 
lor, and Jackson. 








We have received the Eastern Mail; it contains no intelli- 
gence of importance. 


INTERMENTS from the 3d tothe 8th December in this City. 





Isaac M. Gomez aged 45 4 David Cri -by aged 23 
Thomas Bell 62 | John Hutchings ‘ 60 
Nancy Edwards 40 | Phoebe Provost 74 
Abraham Andrews Nathaniel Brown 59 
John Taylor 25 | Jane Moot 60 
John Lewis 28 | James M’Gown 40 
David Goff 21 | Lucretia Wells 70 
Rich. Wm. Cooper 53 | Mary Anderson 50 
Mary Carr 70 ; Robert Spence 46 
Sarah Van Haglengon 86 | Sarah Collier 32 
Mary Ryley And 21 Children. 








: Our City Corporation, have at length concluded a contract 
4 (or the permanent employment of Mr. Fulton’s Steam Boats at 
Powles Hook Ferry. The contract is said to be upon terms high- 
: ly advantageous to the public and we hope will prove equally 
; so to the adventurers. We are not possessed of the detail of the 
: arrangement, but we are informed that provision is made for al- 
‘ lowing market waggons to pass at a low toll; and we are told 
° ‘hat the boats will start every half hour by the clock, so as to 
i eneure entite regularity in the passage. It is also stated that 
j 

5 
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